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THE CONSTRAINING INFLUENCES OF THE 


HOLY SPIRIT. 
(Continued from page 98.) 


Let us now glance over the various divisions 
of life influenced by such a state of things. 
They are threefold, viz :—domestic, social, and 
personal. And here, before entering into an 
examination, which to be of any service must 
be both close and truthful, we would say 
one word to prevent misapprehension. We 
know and rejoice in knowing that there are 
amongst us many to whom the following re- 
marks are wholly inapplicable ; earnest men 
and women to whom usage, not founded on 
recognized truth, is as nothing; to whom what 
other men end women have thought or done is 
of value solely so far as such thoughts or actions 
have been reflexes of a higher authority; and 
then again there are others, and to them we 
look with thankful hope, who have in some 
ove point or other assumed the initiative ; who 
in First-day schools, in Bible classes, in ragged- 
schools, in whatsoever line of labor it may be, 
have begun to take their places objectively in 
the Church militant. In many instances their 
task was and is still no easy one; the shackles 
of tradition are hard to break, and harder still 
is it to contravene the doubts and wishes of 
those whom we love, and whose opinions we 
have from infancy accepted without hesitation. 
But, even in their widest sense, these are but 
as occasional agitations in the stream, the gleam- 
ing of that which ought to flow on, bright and 
pure, throughout its entire course; and asa 
whole, notwithstanding such breaks in uni- 
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world of the present day knows mostly of our 
existence. 

There is one doctrine, a fundamental one as 
regards our constitution as a religious Society, 
which must be kept fully in mind during the 


subsequent examination; our recognition of 


Christ Jesus as the sole Head of His Church, 
and of the perfect equality under Him of all 
believers. Many of our special institutions 
hinge on this point,—amongst others our mode 
of worship, and our disapproval of a ministry 
set apart by man; and (doctrinally at least) we 
regard the question exactly as our forefathers 
did. How do we reduce it to practice? Let us 
first look at it, as it affects the well-being of the 
domestic circle. 

With sorrow be it said, here, at the very 
outset of our task, the restraining influence of 
which we have before spoken is found to be in 
full sway ; the constraining of scanty occurrence. 
How else is it that in our families from year to 
year, from the morning on which the eldest 
child first takes its place during Bible reading, 
to the often long-deferred day that sees the 
youngest quit the parental roof to found a new 
home and gather a new circle around him, the 
voice of exhortation, the holy accents of prayer 
are never heard, except on such rare occasions 
as the visit of a minister may afford; occasions 
so prized and longed for as clearly to prove that 
the need of such “ brooks by the way ” is, per- 
haps, unconsciously, but undoubtedly, felt ? 
Are fathers and mothers in reality never en- 
trusted with a word in season for their little 
ones? Are the Christian men and women 
amongst us never commissioned to tell to others 
what God has done for their souls ? to speak to 
their younger brothers and sisters of the pree- 
ious Saviour through whom alone both speaker 
and hearer can come to God with acceptance? 
Can it be possible that this unbroken silence is 
the will of the Most High? the true work of 
the Spirit of grace? or is it not rather that, by 
imperceptible degrees, we have, in unsanctified 
fear of going beyond our leader, shut our ears 


formity, we must surely sorrowfully confess that |to His voice, to our own and others’ loss and 


it is by our murmur along the bed hewn out for 
us in past times of strength and action that the 





hurt? Reserving the right of exhortation and 
prayer to all, have we not by tacit consent 
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vested it almost entirely in recognized minis-| we could but be induced to compare our present 
ters? Isit not true thatifin the domestic circle] practice with our former, to realize the extent 
or social circle a person should, in the pause after|to which we have forgotten or relinquished 
Bible reading, or at any season of a religious] privileges which in old times used to be so 
nature, kneel in supplication, or utter the sim-| prized and used, we should not long have to 
plest word of advice or encouragement, that] mourn over our wasted heritage; the voice of 
trom that time forth he would be regarded as| rejoicing and salvation would be heard in the 
being specially destined for the ministry ?|tabernacles of the righteous, where vow silence, 
Where so many meetings are destitute of vocal} too often unprofitable, because unauthorized, 
ministration, so many more in which none|reigns unbroken. 
seem preparing to fill places which in the course} And in the more private intercourse of pa- 
of nature must before long be vacant, it can}rent with child, brother with sister, husband 
perhaps scarcely be desired otherwise ; but | with wife, teacher with pupil, master with ap- 
what an inert condition of the body does such! prentice, friend with friend, how does the mat- 
an admission prove. Is it not time for us to|terstand? Are we simple and faithful enough? 
ask of ourselves and of each other why this! Secret exercise of mind, we may rest well as- 
should be—to dwell less exclusively on the!sured, is not all that will be called for; nor is 
Scripture warnings against uohallowed zeal, and |it all that an earnest disciple of his Lord will 
more hopefully to turn to the many urgent ap-|desire. Far be it from us in any degree to seem 
peals to the Christian to work in the vineyard;to depreciate that unseen wrestling of soul, 
of the Lord ; not to be ashamed of the testimony | those unuttered aspirations on behalf of others, 
of Jesus ; to comfort the feeble minded ; to ex- | known only to the Christian’s God, and so rich- 
hort the weak; to provoke unto love and to | ly answered by Him. Where these are want- 
good works; and (in their lesser measure of|ing, there may be the appearance of life, but 
authority) to the example of our early Friends, | assuredly only the appearance; but, on the 
to whom assuredly our self-imposed restraints | other hand, where these holy impressions and 
on Gespel liberty were utterly unknown ? yearnings are familiar guests, they will not come 
We would not in any degree be understood jalone; permission and ability will be given to 
to advocate any religious utterances, either in| us to speak on behalf of our Master ; to instruct, 
the private circle or in a more public one, save | to plead, to encourage, to water others, and to 
those prompted, according to our reverent be-| be watered in return; and if, through the force 




































lief, by the Holy Spirit. 
hear even the doubtful silence that now depresses 
the spiritual vitality of our families, replaced 
by the more than doubtful injury inflicted by 
dry formulas and words of course; but we 
would appeal earnestly to every individual 
member of the body, more especially tu those 
who are parents, or in other ways entrusted with 
the charge of our young people, and ask them 
whether a fervent prayer for the dear ones 
around them, a word of loving warning or cheer, 
has really never risen to their lips, to be there 
arrested, in spite of pain and difficulty, by the 
invisible, but most potent bondage of custom 
and old habit? ‘ It would be taking too high 
ground for myself.’ ‘“ Evey one would say I 
was becoming a minister.” “ Perhaps, after 
all, it may not be intended for utterance.” 
Such are the reasoningsand doubtings that have 
been allowed to prevail; and through no want 
of faithfulness, in the accepted sense of the 
word, through the force simply of example and 
tradition, human souls have unquestionably 
been deprived of what was designed for them, 
God has been robbed of the glory due to Him, 
and unblessed fears and dubitations have taken 
the place of the free, loving service of a loving 
Saviour, to the injury of the individual and 
the consequent injury of the Society at large. 
What is needed to alter such an undesirable 
state of things? Mainly, under the blessing of 
God, a recognition of the evil. If as a Society 








We have no desire to|of habit or example, we shut our lips and hold 


our peace, the loss will be great both to our- 
selves and to those around us. It will not 
do to urge personal unworthiness or inca- 
pacity. We, of all professing Christians, ought 
to be the last to bring forward such a plea as 
an exemption from action; we, who asa people, 
found our entire preparation for working on 
these very facts, the nothingness of man—the 
all-sufficiency of God! What we want is faith ; 
active, not simply passive faith,—faith, such as 
our fathers had; active faith in God and His 
promises in Christ,—active love to men strong 
enough to sweep away the dead leaves of custom 
that have been fast choking up the channel of 
our daily religious life as a Society. 

And now, in all Christian tenderness, but at 
the same time in all Christian sincerity, we would 
advert toa point more immediately connected 
with our meetings for worship and with public 
ministry. Has there not been throughout the 
last century of our existence an undue shrink- 
ing from the office of preacher, a shrinking 
which cannot be traced in any records of the 
apostolic times, nor in the majority, at least, if 
at all, of the memoirs of our early Friends? In 
lst Corinthians xii., we have the various call- 
ings of Church members beautifully set forth, 
and the importance of all, even the humblest, 
insisted upon; but what is added? ‘Covet 
earnestly the best gifts,” undoubtedly the gift 
of prophecy, or preaching, as we understand it! 
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That it was thus coveted and largely partaken 
of by those to whom these works were immedi- 
ately addressed, there is abundant proof in the 
New Testament; that it was in their lesser 
measure willingly received and freely used by 
our forefathers in religious truth, their owy 
writings bear ample testimony. Is it not 
equally true that gradually but surely, since 
their period, the coveting urged by the Apos- 
tles, the free reception offered by our prede- 
cessors, has been exchanged for a reluctance, 
a hesitation, nay, even a direct and urgent de- 
sire to be excused from the service, in some 
cases expressed in terms which would lead the 
casual reader to suppose that, far from regard- 
ing the office of minister as one of privilege 
and blessing, the writer looked on it as one of 
personal shame and humiliation? How far do 
these shrinkings of the creature relate to the pre 
liminary baptisms that have undoubtedly to be 
undergone? How far are they prompted by the 
love of ease and self that must be combated? 
How far are they owing to the want of spiritual 
life, of earnest love to souls?’ How far to our 
gradual departure from the simplicity of Apos- 
tolic days, and our ascription to the ministerial 
office of an awfulness and mystery which are 
of man’s invention, not according to Divine or- 
dering? These are questions which it behoves 
us to search into individually, setting aside 
prejudice and past habits of thought. Let 
us take the New Testament into our hands, 
and with earnest prayer for the enlighten- 
ment of the Holy Spirit, let us inquire 
simply how far our present ideas and phrases 
with regard to this subject are accordant with 
those of apostolic times; then, (in their scantier 
degree, as tests and standards) with those held 
and promulgated by our early Friends. To 
such an examination, such consultation of first 
principles, we would invite each one of our 
members, believing as we do that it would result 
in discoveries little anticipated by many, and 
of vital importance to their own spiritual well- 
being, no less than to that of others. 
(To be concluded.) 
niafined - 

Let our friendly visits be improved as op- 
portunities of dviag govd to the souls of our 
friends. Shall we never learn the art of intro- 
ducing and keeping up profitable discourse in 
our couversation with our friends, such as we 
may hear of with comfort in that day, when by 
our words we must be justified, and by our 
words condemned. For, perhaps, even of those 
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we have done in the visits we have made and 


received ! How few have been the better for 
us.—M. Henry. 
neetneelttaratin 
ORNAMENTAL AND COSTLY ATTIRE. 
(Concluded from page 102.) 

Dear sisters: Having finished my tale, and 
therein exhibited the necessity under which I 
lay of addressing you, | beg leave to submit a 
few topics to your candid and prayerful consider- 
ation. 

1. Let me appeal to conscience, and inquire, 
What is the real motive for wearing ornamental 
and costly apparel? Is it not the desire of set- 
ting off one’s person to the best advantage, and 
of exciting the admiration of others? Is not 
such dress calculated to gratify self-love, and 
cherish sentiments of vanity aud pride? And 
is it not the nature of those sentiments to ac- 
quire strength from indulgence? Do such 
motives and sentiments comport with the meek, 
humble, and self-denying religion of Jesus 
Christ? 1 would here respectfully suggest, 
that these questions will not be answered so 
faithfully, in the midst of company, as when 
quite alone, kneeling before Crod. 

2. Consider the words of the Apostle, quoted 
above, from 1 Tim. ii. 9—“I1 will also that 
women adorn themselves in modest apparel, 
with shamefacedness and sobriety, not with 
hroidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly 
array.” I do not quote a similar command re- 
corded in 1 Pet. iii. 3, because the verbal con- 
struction is not quite so definite, though the 
import of the two passages is the same, But 
cannot the force of these two passages be 
evaded ? Yes, and nearly every command ia 
Scripture can be evaded, and every doctrinal 
assertion perverted, plausibly and handsomely, 
too, if we set about it in good earnest. But 
preserving the posture above alluded to, with 
the inspired volume spread open at the passage 
in question, ask your hearts, in simplicity and 
godly sincerity, whether the meaning is not just 
as plain as the sun at noonday. Shall we then 
bow to the authority of an inspired Apostle, 
or shall we not? From that authority shall we 
appeal to the prevailing usages and fashions of 
the age? If so, please to recall the mission- 
aries you have sent to the heathen; for the 
heathen can vindicate all their superstitions on 
the same ground. 

3. In the posture you have assumed, look up 
and behold the eye of your benignant Saviour 
ever gazing upon you with the tenderest love— 


whose reproach we fear, if we manage it with} upon you, his daughters, his spouse, wishing 
meekness and humility, we may be had injabove all things that you would yield your 
honor. Serious godliness will command re-j hearts entirely to him, and become holy as he 
spect. Let our friendly visits, therefore, be|is holy, rejoicing when he sees one after 
improved as opportunities of geting good to|another accepting his pressing invitation, and 
our own souls. By doing good we do indeed | entering the more perfect way. 


get good ; our own lamp will burn the brighter 
for its lighting others. ‘Think how little good 


4. Anticipate the happy moment, “ hastening 
on all the wings of time,” when your joyful 
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two fundamental principles—the one based on 


spirits will be welcomed into the assembly mi 
the spirits of the just made perfect. You ap- 
pear before the throne of Jehovah ; the ap- 
proving smile of Jesus fixes your everlasting 
happy destiny ; and you are plunging into “ the 
sea of life and love unknown, without a bottom 
or a shore.” Stopa moment ; look back on 
yonder dark and miserable world that you 
have left; fix your eye on the meagre, vain, 
contemptible articles of ornamental dress, 
which you once hesitated to give up for Christ, 
the King of glory; and on that glance decide 
the question instantly and forever. 

Surely you can hold out no Jonger. You can 
not rise from your knees in your present attire. 
Thanks be to God, I see you taking off your 
necklaces and ear-rings, tearing away your rib- 
bons, and ruffles, and superfiuities of head- 
dress, and I hear you exclaim, What shall we 
do next?—an important question, deserving 
serious consideration. The ornaments you are 
removing, though useless, and worse than use- 
less, in their present state, can be so disposed 
of as to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, re- 
lieve the sick, enlighten the dark-minded, dis- 
seminate the Holy Scriptures, spread the glori- 
ous gospel throughout the world. Little do the 
inhabitants of a free Christian country know of 
the want and distress endured by the greater 
part of the inhabitants of the earth. Still less 
idea can they form of the awful darkness which 
rests upon the great mass of mankind in regard 
to spiritual things. During the years that you 
have been wearing these useless ornaments, 
how many poor creatures have been pining in 
want! How many have languished and groaned 
on beds of abject wretchedness! How many 
children have been bred up in the blackest 
ignorance, hardened in all manner of iniquity ! 
Some of these miseries might have been miti- 
gated ; some poor wretch have felt his pain re- 
lieved ; some widow’s heart been made to sing 
for joy; some helpless orphan have been 
taught in the Sabbath school, and trained u 
for a happy life here and hereafter. The Holy 
Bible and valuable tracts might have been far 
more extensively circulated in heathen lands 
had you not been afraid of being thought un- 
fashionable, and not “like other folks;” had 
you not preferred adorning your persons, and 
cherishing the sweet seductive feelings of vanity 
and pride. 


O Christian sisters, 


believers in God, 
Christ, in an eternal heaven, and an eternal 
hell, can you hesitate, and ask what you shall 


in 


do’ Bedew those ornaments with the tears of 
contrition ; consecrate them to the cause of 
charity ; hang them on the cross of your dying 
Lord. Delay. not an instant. Hasten with all 
your might, if not to make reparation for the 
past, at least to prevent a continuance of the 
evil in future. 

And for your guidance allow me to suggest 


1 Tim. ii. 9—all ornaments and costly dress to 
be disused ; the other on the law of general 
benevolence—the avails of such articles, aud 
the savings resulting from the plain dress sys- 

m, to be devoted to purposes of charity. Some 
ache rules in regard to dress, and some gen- 
eral objects of charity, may be easily ascer- 
tained ; and free discussion will throw light on 
many points at first obscure. Be not deterred 
by the suggestion that in such discussions you 
are concerued about sma// things. Great 
things depend on small; and, in that case, 
things which appear small to short-sighted man 
are great in the sight of God. Many there are 
who praise the principle of self-denial in gen- 
eral, and condemn it in all its particular applica- 
tions as too minute, scrupulous, and severe. 
The enemy is well aware that, if he can secure 
the minute units, the sum total will be his own. 
Think not anything small which may have a 
bearing upon the kingdom of Christ and upou 
the destinies of eternity. How easy to conceive, 
from many known events, that the single fuct 
of a lady’s divesting herself of a necklace for 
Christ’s sake may involve consequences which 
shall be felt in the remotest parts of the earth, 
and in all future generations to the end of 
time. 

Beware of another suggestion made by weak 
and erring souls, who will tell you that there is 
more danger of being proud of plain dress and 
other modes of self-denial than of fashionable 
attire and self-indulgence. Be not ensnared by 
this last, most finished, most insidious device 
of the great enemy. Rather believe that He 
who evables you to make a sacrifice is able to 
keep you from being proud of it. Believe that 
he will kindly permit such occasions of mortifi- 
cation and shame as will preserve you from the 
evil threatened. The severest part of self-denial 
consists in encountering the disupprobation, the 
envy, the hatred of Sriends. 
All who enter tbe strait and narrow path in 
good earnest soon find themselves in a climate 
extremely uncongenial to the growth of pride. 

The gay and fashionable will, in many cases, 
be the last to engage in this holy undertaking. 
But let none be discouraged on that account. 
Christ has seldom honored the leaders of 
worldly fashion by appointing them leaders in 
his cause. Fix it in your hearts that in this 
warfare the Lord Jesus Christ expects every 
woman to do her duty. There is probably not 
one in the humblest walks of life but would, on 
strictest examination, find some article which 
might be dispensed with for ; urposes of charity, 
and ought to be dispensed with in compliance 
with the apostolic command. Wait not, there- 
fore, for the fashionable to set an example ; 
wait not for one another; listen not to the 
news from the next town; but let every in- 
dividual go forward, regardless of reproach, 


one’s dearest 
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fearless of consequences. The « eye of Christ i is 
upon you. Death is hastening to strip you of 
your ornaments, and to turn your fair forms 
into corruption and dust. Many of those for 
whom this letter is designed will be laid in the 
grave before it can ever reach their eyes. We 
shall all soon appear before the judgment seat 
of Christ, to be tried for our conduct, and to re- 
ceive the things done in the body. When 
placed before that awful bar, in the presence of 
that Being whose eyes are as a flame of fire, and 
whose irrevocable fiat will fix you forever in 
heaven or in hell, and mete out the measure of 
your everlasting pleasures and pains, what 
course will you then wish you had taken? 
Will you then wish that, in defiance of his 
authority, you had adorned your mortal bodies 
with gold, and precious stones, and costly attire, 
cherishing self-love, vanity, and pride? Or 
will you wish that you had chosen a life of self- 
denial, renounced the work 1, taken up the cross 
daily, ait followed him? And as you will then 
wish you had done, DO Now. 

Dear sisters, your affectionate brother in 
Christ, A. JuDSON. 

Mavutmary, Oct., 1831. 

——— 
For Friends’ Review. 
MODERN JEWS. 

Being in company lately with two Jews who 
had fled from their home in Bavaria on account 
of the late war, they appeared much pleased, 
all Jews [ presume are, to converse about ‘be 
Hebrew language. They carried with them 
their form book for daily prayer, singing and 
worship, in the language of their ancestors, and 
were very free to sing songs in Hebrew and to 
converse upon any biblical subject outside the 
New Testament. After they had sung elegantly 
in Hebrew, I presented some German hymns 
from a large collection in the back part of an 
old Lutheran Bible, but they would not sing 
them. My.wife presented them with tracts in 
the German language, but they would not re- 
eeive one of them which was entitled, ‘* Christus 
die einzige Zuflucht vor dem 4Zukiinfligen 
Zorne.”’ They were delighted when I proposed 
to converse about Vater Yaakobh’s family, and 
thought it very nice that Shimon, which signi- 
fies ‘** hearing,”’ might relate to the command, 
“ Hear, O Israel!” yet they could not admit the 
injunction, * This is my beloved Son, hear ye 
him.” Levi, which means “ joining,” seemed 
to them to point to a very agreeable doctrine in 
Jeremiah |. 5, Zechariah ii. 11, &c.; but to be 
joined to Christ as the branch to the vine 
would not do. Y’huda—praise—was very 
well applied to Y’hovah Elohim, or “ unser 
Gott, wer will uns bewahren vor einem frem- 
den ;” and, in short, eyery member of that 
family of whom we conversed was rightly 
enough named, except Reuben, the first-born, 
and Zilpah. One ot these Jews, who had been 


remarkably fluent in Hebrew, now essayed to 
deny that Reuben meant, “ See a son.” That 
would sound too much like ‘* Behold the Lamb 
(Son) of God.” The counsel of certain of the 
Jews many centuries ago was, ‘“ We have a law, 
aod by our law he ought to die, because he made 
himself the son of God.”’ How strong the force 
of education and habit which binds them down 
through so lung a period of time to the coldness 
of abrogated rituals and to unsatisfied ex pect- 
ancy ‘—a condition of things which befel them 
not in the days of the prophets and before the 
Shiloh came. Scattered and peeled among the 
nations, they still essay to sing the songs of Is- 
rael, and to say with pride in heart, “ Gott, sei 
dank, das der hast mich nicht beschaft zu einem 
fremden ;”’ almost equivalent to, “ God, I thank 
thee that I am not as other men, or even as this 
publican.” 
Carthage, Ind. J. M. C. 


~<a a 
THE HUGUENOTS AT THE GALLEYS. 
(Continued from page 109.) 


A striking illustration of the dangers to which 
the galley-slaves were exposed, and at the same 
time one of the most spirited descriptions we 
have ever met of an obstinate sea-fight, is given 
by Marteilhe, who was cruelly wounded, and 
eseaped with his life almost by a miracle on 
that occasion. 

{ Afcer describing the battle, the account con- 
tinues : | 

Meanwhile, what was the fate of the oarsmen 
of the galley which had first engaged the frigate ? 
One of the guns of the latter being pointed di- 
rectly down upon the bench to which Marteilhe 
and his fellow rowers were chained, his com- 
rades had thrown themselves flat down, hoping 
thus best to avoid the discharge. A more care- 
fal observation convinced Marteilhe that he had 
a better chance of escaping the contents of the 
gun by keeping upright; and with great pres- 
ence of mind he maintained that position, com- 
mending his soul with a fervent prayer to God, 
as he watched the English gunner approach the 
piece, and apply his match to the touch-hole. 
Stunned and insensible, he was thrown by the 
shock of the discharge as far as the length of 
his chain would allow across the gangway which 
divided the two tiers of oars. When he came 
to his senses it was night, and he could see 
nothing around him; but supposing that his 
comrades were still lying below their bench, he 
called out to them that the dang ger was past, 
but received no answer. At the same time he 
found himself bathed in blood, from three se- 
vere wounds which he had received in different 
parts of his body. But there was no help or 
suecor to be had, for all around him had been 
killed, both on his own beach, and the benches 
immediately before and behind him; so that 
out of the eighteen persons who had manned 
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these three benches, be, ecunded as he was, 
had alone escaped with life. 

The first thing done after the action was over 
was to throw overboard the dead, and to carry 
the wounded down into the hold. But in the 
confusion and darkness which prevailed, there 
was little discrimination between one and the 
other, and some, doubtless, were consigned to 
the deep who had only fainted from loss of 
blood. Maiteilhe himself was in this state 
when the superintendent approached to unrivet 
his chain, previously to throwing the body into 
the sea. The chain was attached to the left 
leg, and in that limb Marteilhe had received a 
severe wound. In endeavoring to take off the 
chain the officer pressed his hand roughly 
against the wounded part, and the sharp pain 
brought the exhausted man to his senses, and 
made him utter a loud cry. Perceiving that he 
was not dead, they carried him into the hold, 
and threw him down upon a coil of rope among 
a number of other wounded wretches, too nu- 
merous for the surgeon to attend to. In this 
hole the sufferers, untended and poisoned with 
stench and foul air, died like flies, of the gan- 
grene which supervened upon their wounds. 
Marteilhe, however, survived to get into Dun- 
kirk, where, more dead than alive, he was 
placed in the sailor’s hospital. From the severe 
injuries aud ill treatment thus received he could 
scarcely have recovered had it not been for the 
personal attention and pains bestowed upon his 
case by the surgeon-msjor, who, through the 
friendly intervention of a banker at Dunkirk, 
well-afiected towards the Protestants, was inte- 
rested in his favor. ‘To the skill and kindness 
of this good surgeon he acknowledged that he 
owed his life. For three months he was well 
treated in the hospital—was again offered his 
liberty on condition of abjuration—again re- 
fused to belie his faith—aud was once more 
sent back to his galley ; but the surgeon having 
certified that he was unable to bear the labor 
of the oar, he was employed in another depart- 
ment of service on board the vessel. It should 
be mentioned here that bad he been under sen- 
tence for any other crime than heresy he would 
now have been entitled to his discharge, for 
such was the rule with regard to galley-slaves 
wounded in action with the enemy; but the 
Huguenots were, by special exception, excluded 
from this privilege. But even the rude comite 


who had charge of Marteilhe, in assigning him 
his new and easier post in the galley, cou!d not 


refrain from bearing testimony, though in a 
somewhat peculiar form of compliment, to the 
blameless conduct of his heretical prisoners. 
“1 am very glad,” he said, “to have this occa- 
sion of f showing you the respect I feel for you 
und those of vour religion, for you have done 
no wrong to any one, and if you are to be 
damned for your religion, you will have punish- 
ment enough in the next world.” Not long 
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hemeie it happened that De Langeron, his 
captain, was in want of a secretary, and Mar- 
teilhe, through the recommendation of this same 
comite, was appointed to the situation, in which 
he gained the entire confidence of that officer, 
and received good food and lenient treatment 
for nearly four years of his term of captivity. 
This respite was, however, succeeded by a 
season of terrible suffering to himself and his 
co-religionists. In 1712 the peace of Utrecht 
was made; and it was one of the stipulations of 
that treaty that the fortifications of Dunkirk 
should be razed, and the harbor blocked up, 
and that the town should be placed, meanwhile, 
in the hands of the English. In consequence 
an English governor and a force of 4000 or 
5000 men were established in the place. It 
was permitted, however, to the French govero- 
ment to keep their galleys for a time in the 
harbor until the demolition of the works had 
begun, and consequence Marteilhe and his 
Protestant brethren remained there to witness 
the arrival of the English detachment. The 
galleys in the harbor became naturally an object 
of interest to the new comers. Both officers 
and men were permitted to go on board ; and it 
followed naturally enough that the sy mpathies 
of both alike were warmly excited on behalf of 
their persecuted fellow Protestants whom they 
found groaning under such cruel bondage. The 
English officers testified the warmest interest 
on their behalf, and paid them frequent visits ; 
but the indignation of the soldiers was roused 
to such a pitch at the barbarous treatment sus- 
tained by these innocent men, that it was ap- 
prehended that some violent attempt would be 
made on their part to rescue the prisoners. To 
guard against such an outbreak, the French 
commander resolved to place his prisoners be- 
yond the reach of deliverance, and accordingly 
he smuggled them away suddenly by “— ina 
small vessel, and carried them off to Calais. 
From thence they were marched in chains to 
Havre, and after a stay there of some days, 
during which they received many testimonies 
of sympathy from their co religionists in that 
city, they proceeded by way of Rouen, where 
also they found numerous friends, to Paris. 
Our space will not permit us to notice further 
the adventures which befel them by the way. 
Arrived at the capital, they were consigned to 
the prison of La Tournelle, once a Royal resi- 
dence, but then turned into an entrepét for 
condemned criminals destined for the galleys. 
The aspect of the vast and dismal dungeon to 
which they were nuw consigned, shook for a 
moment even the well-tried fortitude of Mar- 
teilhe and his brethren. ‘1 acknowledge,” he 
says, “that, inured as I had been to prisons, 
chains, fetters, and other engines which tyranny 
or crime have devised, I could not overcome 
the shuddering that seized me, and the terror 
with which I was struck when I first saw this 
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place.” He deseribes it as a vast cavern trav-| enclosed, but open to the weather, and ordered 
ersed from end to end by thick beams of tim-|to strip ‘themselves of all they had on, and 
ber riveted to the floor. To each of these} leaving their clothes there on the ground, to 
beams, at a distance of two feet apart, the con- march to the opposite side of the yard. In this 
viets were secured by a chain a foot and a half, condition they were kept standing in the freez- 
long, attached to an iron coilar, encircling their | ing air of that inclement night for two long 
necks. The beam rising about two and a half} hours, the guards during that time making a 
feet from the floor, the position of the convict! pretence of searching their clothes to see if 
was such that he could neither lie down, nor| they had any knives or other instruments which 
sit, nor stend upright, but was kept constantly | might be used as means of escape. After 
in a half-lying, half sitting posture, with his | having been kept so long perishing in the cold, 
head against the beam. The sight of the| the convicts were ordered to walk back to the 
wretched beings, of whom no less than five | spot where they had deposited their clothes. 
hundred were thus kept chained down day and | ‘‘ But, O cruel sight!” says Marteilhe, “ the 
night, of whom some were aged, others suffering | greater part of these unfortunates were so stiff 
from pain and sickness, as they writhed in the| with cold as to be quite unable to walk even 
torture of their constrained position, was dis- | that short distance to their clothes. Then it 
tressing beyond description. Many sunk under | was that blows of sticks and strokes of the 
the weight of their misery, others endured; whip rained down upon them, and this horrid 
anguish difficult to be imagined. Groans and | treatment failing to animate their poor bodies, 
cries enough to melt the most savage heart arose | frozen as they were with cold, some of them 
from this den of horrors, but even ‘these expres- | stretched stiff in death, others dying, these bar- 
sions of a misery which could not be endured | barous soldiers dragged them along by the col- 
were repressed as far as possible by their merci-|lar round their necks like dogs, their limbs 
less overseers, who punished all such infractions | streaming with blood from the blows they had 
of discipline with the whip. For three days|received. That night and the next day no less 
and nights Marteilhe and his brother Huguenots! than eighteen of the party died.” Marteilhe 
had to endure this dreadful treatment; after| attributes the saving of his own life and that 
that time the friendly offices of a wealthy | of his co-religionists to their having embedded 
Protestant merchant in Paris procured for | themeelves in the warm dung of the stable, 
them, by means of a present to the governor of | where horses had been recently kept, in which 
the prison, a release from the frightful position | they passed the remainder of the night. Many 
in which they had been placed, their chain! of the survivors were so ill the next day from 
being transferred from the neck to the leg, and the effect of that terrible night that it became 
in this state they remained about a month, necessary to hire carts to carry them, though 
until the time came for dispatching them to] none were allowed this indulgence until it had 
Marseilles. }been proved by the ordeal of the whip that 
The journey from Paris to that port, which|they were really unable to walk. Up: on the 
was made towards the end of December, 1712, weakest of these, cold, blows, and sickness soon 
was signalized by a treatment of these unhappy | ldid their work, and reduced their numbers 
galley “sls aves more barbarous than any bef ore | gre atly before the gang reached Marseilles. 
related, insomuch that Marteilhe declares that} But the abominable cruelty of the officer in 
in the whole of his previous twelve years of| charge was not the effect of mere wantonness ; 
bondage and misery, he bad never undergone he had a cogent reason for thus thinning out the 
so great atrial of fortitude. ‘The prisoners were | weaker members of his gang. By his contract 
marched in double file, heavily chained, one| with the Government he was to receive a cer- 
chain connecting each couple, another passing | tain sum per head for the eonvicts delivered at 
transversely through rings placed in the cen-j Marseilles. But he was bound himself to pay 
tre of the coupling chains, and so fastening the} all charges, and the cost of hiring carts for 
whole gang r together Thus entrammelled| conveying those who were too ill or weak to 
they had to march each day a distance of ten| walk would not have been covered by the head- 
or twelve miles, being usually lodyed in stables} money paid for them. He therefore saved the 
or other similar buildings at night, but with-|expense both of their food and carriage by 
out any straw allowed them, very scantily fed, | letting them perish on the way. 
and ex poser d to all the severities of the weather. 
At Charenton the gang halted the first night 
after their march from Paris) The weather 
was bitterly cold, for it was freezing hard, and 











(To be concluded.) 





initia ieicicigiiales 

Let us live a life of delight in God, and love 
|to think of Him as we do of one whom we love 
the wind blew kee nly from the northeast.|and value. Let the flowing in of every stream 
They arrived heated aud exhausted with walking | of comfort lead us to the fountain ; and in every 
under the weight of their chains. After being| thing that is grateful to us, let us taste that the 
shut up for some time in a stable to rest, they} Lord is gracious. Let the drying up of every 
were all drawn up on one side of a large yard,! stream of comfort lead us to the fountain, and 
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let us rejoice the more in God for our being 


deprived of that which we used to rejoice in.— 
P. Henry. 


__ FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 20, 1866. 


Inp1anA YEARLY Meetinc.—Our account 
last week embraced Fourth and Fifth days. On 
Sixth-day, the review of the condition of the 
subordinate meetings was an occasion, which, 
from the general character of the answers to the 
Queries, and from the exercise that prevailed, 
afforded cause for great encouragement. The 
reports showed that three Monthly Meetings 
and four other meetings were set up in the last 
year, and that seventeen Friends were recorded 
as Ministerssof the Gospel. The Bible is read 
‘daily, in a collective capacity, with a devotional 
pause,” in 1060 families; frequently, in 828 
families. In 300 it is not regularly read as 
queried after, and no inquiry was made in res- 
pect to the practice in 197 families. 

An exceedingly interesting meeting of the 
Freedmen’s Committee was held in the evening. 
About thirty teachers and agents were employed 
during the year, and three orphan asylums 
maintained at a ccst of $37,312.47, of which 
amount Friends in England and Ireland sent 
$20,102.84. The Yearly Meeting subsequently 
concluded to have $16,000 raised by the Month- 
ly Meetings for the use of the Committee the 
coming year. 

Seventh-day.—From tke reports it appeared 
that there are 12,390 members of the Yearly 
Meeting—exclusive of three small meetings not 
heard from; 331 persons were received into 
membership, and 81 ceased to be members 
during the past year. This was regarded as an 
encouraging state of the Church, and the meet- 
ing was brought into a lively exercise that the 
good work may go forward and increase. 

Earlham College has been fully sustained. 
The average number of students the past year 
was 158. The price of tuition in future will 
be $90 for the Primary and $100 for the Col- 
legiate Department, with an addition of $15 for 
those not members. 

The Treasurer of the Yearly Meeting was di- 
reeted to pay over to Friends of Chicago $1000, 
to aid them in building a meeting-house in that 
eity. 
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A Committee was appointed to attend the 
opening of the new Yearly Meeting in Canada. 

The First-Day School meeting in the evening 
was of great interest and encouragement, the 
work gaining ground, especially as regards 
Mission Schools. Within two Quarterly Meet- 
ings there are about 3600 children in these 
schools, nearly or altogether under the superin- 
tendence and control of Friends. In one of 
these meetings nearly one hundred of our mem- 
bers are engaged in the labor. 

First-day.—Satisfactory public meetings for 
worship were held, morning and afternoon, in 
the usual places, and several Friends were en- 
gaged in ministry at the Railroad Depot, where 
many people were assembled. In the evening 
meetings were held in some of the places of 
worship belonging to other religious Societies. 

Second day.—Epistles were addressed to all 
the Yearly Meetings with which Indiana cor- 
responds, and one was prepared for the new 
Yearly Meeting in Canada. A suitable answer 
was also adopted to the Address from the Wes- 
leyan Conference. 

Many subjects of interest were considered in 
the Yearly Meeting, and will appear when we 
publish extracts from the printed Minutes. 

One of our correspondents writes :—‘ At 
and near the close of the meeting I heard 
many say this has been the most highly favored 
Yearly Meeting I have ever attended.” It 
closed on Second-day. 

sptnaaiiliiialtamencsts 
MarrRigED, on the 5th of Tenth month, 1866, at 


Knightstown, Henry Co., Ind., Wm. B. Lipszy to 
Hannan HoLiinesworrn. 

, on the 13th of Ninth month, 1866, at Friends’ 
Meeting, Lincoln, Vt., Josaua B. Unperumit, of 
Chappaqua, West Chester Co., N. Y., to Evizanetu 
C. Greens, of South Starksboro, Vt. 

ee 

Diep, on the 4th of Seventh month, 1866, at the 
residence of her mother, in Marshall Co., Iowa, 
Saran, daughter of Jehu and Hannah Lewis, late of 
Kuox Co., Ohio, in the 36th year of her age. As her 
life was exemplary, and her time and talents were 
devoted to the cause of Truth and the improvement 
of the youth wherever her lot was cast, so when the 
time of her departure came, her work was done, and 
she was ready for the change ; frequently saying that 
all was peace, and that death had no terror for her. 
She was at the time of her death a member of Ban- 
gor Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 

, near Martinsville, Ohio, on the 31st of Eighth 
month, 1866, Anng, wife of Aaron Betts, aged about 
80 years; and on the 20th of Ninth month the lat- 
ter died, at the age of 84 years and 9 days; both 
highly esteemed members of Newberry Monthly 
Meeting. They were married in the year 1806, at 
Mt. Pleasant Meeting, Virginia, and in 1819 re- 
moved to Clinton County, Ohio, then an almost 
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unbroken wilderness. By industry and economy 
they became possessed of large means, and bay- 
ing hearts full of Christian benevolence, the poor, 
especially the poor African, shared largely of 
their beneficence. He was a zealous supporter 
of the men and measures which had for their 
object the abolition of American slavery. In their 
peaceful and happy close, abundant evidence was 
afforded that they had not followed cunningly de- 
vised fables. 

Diep, in Cuba, Ohio, on the 7th of Fourth month, 
1866, Saran Even, eldest daughter of William R. 
Smith, in the 16th year of her age; a member of 
Newberry Monthly Meeting. The bereaved parents 
have the consolation of believing that their loss is 
her eternal gain. 

,on the morning of 25th of Ninth month, 1866, 
Witte A., son of Manson and Rachel Terrell, aged 
2 years; and on the evening of the same day, after a 
few hours’ illness, Curisropuer C., son of the same, 
aged 19 years, 9 months and I4days. Though called 
thus suddenly away ia the bloom of life, he left an 
evidence that his immortal spirit bas gone to eternal 
rest. He told his friends of a merciful visitation he 
had a few weeks befure, and that be had been pre- 
paring for the change ever since. Both were mem- 
bers of Springfield Monthly Meeting, Kansas. 

hang 
A SITUATION AS TEACHER 
Of the English branches is wanted by a young 


woman. Application may be made at the office of 
Friends’ Review. 





stem 
FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting of the contributors and of Friends inte- 
rested in the welfare of the Freedmen will be held in 
Arch St. Meeting-Honse, Philadelphia, on Fifth-day 
evening, 25th inst., at . o'clock. A full attendance 
is particularly requested. 

hallinta 

FRIENDS’ ACADEMY AT DAMASCUS, OHIO, 
Will reopen about the Ist of Eleventh month, under 
the care of the same Teachers, as Principals, as last 
year,—A. Y. Taylor and C. Dixon. 

i laine 
WANTED, 
In a Girls’ School, a Teacher, competent to assist in 
the higher branches; one who has had some experi- 
ence in teaching and can give good reference re- 


quired. Address A. ForHerGiLy, 
901 Market St., Wilmington, Del. 
+ er — - 
WANTED, 


A young woman—a Friend—as Teacher for a Girls’ 
School in Benezet St., Eleventh below Arch. Toa 
person well qualified, this is a desirable position. 
Apply to either of the Committee, 

J. M. Wurratt, 410 Race St., 

Dr. B. H. Coates, N.W. cor. Spruce and 7th., 

T. Wistar Brows, 111 Chestaut St. 

nae 


HAVERFORD ALUMNI. 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Alumni Association 
of Haverford College will be held on Seventh-day, 
Tenth month 27th, 1866, at 10} o’clock A. M., in the 
Alumni Hall, at the College. 

The Public Meeting will be held at 3} o’clock P. M., 
when the Alumni Oration will be delivered by Joseph 
Parrish, of Philadelphia. 

Trains out leave Penna. R. R. Depot at 9 and 10 
A. M. and 1 and 230 P. M.: Returning, leave the 
College about 12.12, 6.40, and 9.20 P. M. 

B. W. Beestey, 


10th mo. 20—2t. Secretary. 
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A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association 
will be held at No. 112 N. Seventh St., on Seventh- 
day, the 20th inst., at 4 P. M. 

Saran Lewis, Secretary. 


spthinielitbiaideeined 
The Spirit is given to be our Teacher, and 
to lead us into all truth, and as such Heisa 
Comforter ; for, by rectifying our mistakes, and 
setting things in a true light, he silences our 
doubts and fears, and sets things in a pleasant 
light. The Spirit is our Remembrancer, to put 
us in mind of that which we do know, and as 
such He is a Comforter; for, like the disciples, 
we distrust Uhrist in every exig ucy, because 
we forget the miracles of the loaves. The Spirit 
is our Sanctifier; by Him sin is mortified, aad 
grace wrought and strengthened, and as such 
He is our Comforter ; for nothing tends so much 
to make us easy as that which tends to make us 
holy. The Spirit is our Guide, and we are said 
to be led by the Spirit, and as such He is our 
Comforter; for under His conduct we cannot 
but be led into ways of pleasantness, to the 
green pastures and still waters.—P. Henry. 


rae 
LINKS IN THE CHAIN. 

The blast that drove the storm clouds across 
the heavens shook the oak, and the acorn cup, 
loosened from its fruit, fell on the pathway. 

A cloud burst; a rain drop filled the acorn 
cup. 
A robin wearied by the sultry heat of an 
autumn day, and troubled by the fury of the 
storm, hopped on the path when all was calm, 
and drank of the rain-drop. Refreshed and 
gladdened he flew to his accustomed place in 
the ivy that overhung the poet’s window, and 
there he trilled his sweetest, happiest song. 

The poet heard, and rising from his reverie, 
wrote a chant of graceful rejoicing. The 
chant went forth into the world, and entered 
the house of sorrow and uttered its heart- 
stirring aceents by the couch of sickness. The 
sorrowful were comforted, the sick were 
cheered. 

Many voices praised the poet. He said: “ The 
chant was inspired by the robin’s song.” 

‘‘T owe my song to the rain-drop,” said the 
robin. 

“T should have sunk into the earth, had 
not the acorn-cup received me,” said the rain- 
drop. 

“‘T had not been there to receive you, but for 
the angry blast,’’ said the acorn-cup. 

And so they that were comforted praised the 
blast ; but the blast replied, “ Praise Him at 
whose word the stormy wind ariseth, and who 
from darkness can bring light, making His mer- 
cies oftentimes to pass through unseen, unknown, 
and unsuspected channels, and bringing, in due 
time, by his own way, the grateful chant from 
the angry storm cloud.” 


It is not so much great talents God blesses, 
as great likeness to Jesus.— Mc Cheyne. 
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BASHAN AND ITS GIANT CITIES. 
BY J. L. PORTER. 
(Continued from page 104.) 

With the first dawn of the new morning, I 
went up to the flat roof of Sheikh Assad’s 
house. The house is in the highest part of the 
town, and commands a wide view of the north- 
ern section of the mountain range, and of the 
surrounding plain. 

From the base of the mountain, on the north, 
asmooth plain, already green with young grass, 
extended away beyond the range of vision, dot- 
ted here and there with conical tells, on whose 
tops were the remains of ancient fortresses and 
villages. But on the west lay the objects of 
chief interest ; the wide-spread rock-fields of 
Argob, the rich pasture lands of Bashan en- 
circling them, and running away in one unbro- 
ken expanse to the base of Hermon. Long and 
intently did my eyes dwell on that magnificent 
landscape. Now, the strange old cities rivetted 
my attention, rising up in gloomy grandeur 
from the sea of rocks. Now the great square 
towers and castellated heights and hills along 
the rugged border of Argob, were minutely ex- 
amined by the help of a powerful glass; and 
now the eye wandered eagerly over the plain 
beyond, noting one, and another, and another 
of those dark cities that stud it so thickly. 

On the western horizon rose Hermon, a spot- 
less pyramid of snow; and from it, northward, 
“ Lebanon 
toward the sun-rising.” (Josh. xiii. 5.) As I 
looked on that western barrier of Bashan, the 
first sunbeams touched the crest of Hermon ; 
and as they touched it, its icy crown glistened 
like polished steel, reminding me how strikingly 
descriptive was the name given to that moun- 
tain by the Amorites—Shenir, the “ breast- 
plate,” or “ shield.” (Deut. iii. 9.) 

For an hour or more I sat wrapped in the 
contemplation of the wide and wondrous pano- 
rama. At least a thousand sqnare miles of Og’s 
ancient kingdom were spread out before me. 
There was the country whose “ giant” (Rep- 
haim, Gen. xiv.) inhabitants the eastern kings 
smote before they descended into the plain of 

Sodom. There were those “threescore greatja 
cities ” of Argob, whose “ wal!s, and gates, and 
brazen bars” were noted with surprise by Mo- 
ses and the Israelites, and whose Uyclopean ar- 
chitecture and massive stone gates even now 
fill the western traveller with amazement, and 
give his simplest descriptions much of the 
charm and strangeness of romance. So clear 
was the air that the outline of the most distant 
objects was sharp and distinct. Hermon itself, 
though forty miles away, did not seem more 
than eight or ten, when the sun embossed its 
furrowed sides with light and shade. I was at 
length roused from a pleasing reverie by the 
deep voice of Sheikh Assad, giving a cordial 
and truly patriarchal salutation. “What a 


rap the serried, snow-capped ridge of 
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glorious view you have from this commanding 
spot !” I said, when the compliments were over. 
“ Yes; we can see the Bedawin at a great dis- 
tance, and have time to prepare for them,” was 
his characteristic reply. 

“What! do the desert tribes, then, trouble 
you here, and do they even venture to plunder 
the Druses ?” 

“ Not a spot of border land from Wady Musa 
to Aleppo is safe from their raids, and Druses, 
Moslems, and Christians are alike to them. In 
fact, their hand is against all. When the 
Anezeh come up in spring, their flocks cover 
that plain like locusts, and were it not for our 
rifles they would not leave us a hoof nor a blade 
of corn. To-day their horsemen pillage a vil- 
lage here ; to-morrow another in the Ghutah of 
Sham (Damascus) ; and the day following they 
strip the Baghdad caravan. Oh, my ‘Lord! 
these sons of Ishmael are fleet as pazelles, and 
fierce as leopards. Would Allah only rid us of 
them and the Turks, Syria might prosper.” 

The Sheikh described the Arabs to the life 
just as they were described by the spirit of 
prophecy, nearly four thousand years ago. 
“ He (Ishmael) shall be a wild man; his hand 
against every man, and every man’s hand 
against him; and he shall dwell in the presence 
of all bis brethren.” (Gen. xvi. 12.) These 
“children of the east” come up now as they 
did in Gideon’s days, when “they destroyed 
the increase of the earth, and left no sustenance 
for Israel, neither sheep, nor ox, nor ass. For 
they came up with their cattle, and their tents, 
and they came as grasshoppers for multitude ; 
both they and their camels were without num- 
ber, and they entered into the land to destroy 
it.” (Judges vi. 4. 5.) 

During the course of another tour through 
the western part of Bashan, I rode, in one day, 
for more than twenty miles in a straight course 
through the flocks of an Arab tribe. 

On remarking to the Sheikh the great num- 

ber of old cities in view, he pointed out to me 
the largest and most remarkable of them, and 
among these I heard with no little interest the 
name of Edrei, the ancient capital of Bashan, 
and the residence of Og, the last of its giant 
kings. Others were there, too, such as Shuka, 
and Bathanyeh, and Musmieh, whose names, 
as we shall see, are not unknown in history. 

From a general survey of the country, I 
turned to an examination of the town. Hit is 
in form rectangular, and about a mile and a half 
in circumference. I traced most of the old 
streets, though now in a great measure filled up 
with fallen houses and heaps of rubbish, the 
accumulations of long centuries. The streets 
were narrow and irregular, and thus widely 
different from those laid out in many other 
cities in this land by Roman architects. A 
large portion of the town is ruinous ; but some 
of the very oldest houses are still perfect. They 











are simple and massive in style, containing only 
one story, and generally two or three large rooms 
opening on an enclosed court. ‘The walls are 
built of large stones, roughly hewn, though 
closely jointed, and laid without cement. The 
roofs are formed of long slabs placed horizon- 
tally from wall to wall; thus forming the flat 
“‘ house-tops,” where the people are now accus- 
tomed to sit and pray, just as they were in New 
Testament times. Indeed, the “ house-top”’ is 
the favorite prayer-place of Mohammedans in 
Syria. (See Acts x. 9; Matt. xxiv. 17; Isa. 
xv. 3; Zeph.i. 5) The doors are stone, and 
I saw many tastefully ornamented with panels 
and garlands of fruit and flowers sculptured in 
relief. There is not a single new, or even mod- 
ern house in Hit. The Druses have taken 
possession and settled down without any at- 
tempt at alteration or addition. Those now oc- 
cupied are evidently of the most remote an- 
tiquity, and not more than half the habitable 
dwellings are inhabited. I saw the remains of 
several (treek or Roman temples, and a consid- 
erable number of Greek inscriptions on the old 
houses and on loose stones. The inscriptions 
have no historic value, being chiefly votive 
and memorial tablets: two of them have dates 
corresponding to A. D. 120, and A. D. 208. 
Nothing is known of the history of Hit. We 
cannot even tell its ancient name; but its po- 
sition, the character of its houses and of its old 
massive ramparts, seem to warrant the conclu- 
sion that it was one of those ‘‘ threescore great 
cities” which Jair captured in Argob. (Deut. 
lii. 4. 14.) 

The news of our arrival had already reached 
Sheikh Fares, the elder brother of our host, 
and one of the most powerful chiefs in Haurin. 
While we sat at breakfast a messenger arrived 
with an urgent request that we should visit him 
and spend the night at his house in Shuhba. 
We gladly consented ; and as that town is only 
four miles south of Hit, we resolved to employ 
the day in exploring the northern section of the 
mountain range. Our horses were soon at the door. 
Sheikh Assad supplied an active, intelligent and 
well- mounted guide; and bis own nephew, anoble 
looking youth of one and twenty, volunteered his 
services as escort. Mounting at once amid the 
respectful salims of a crowd of white-tur- 
baned Druses, we rode off northward in the 
track of an old Roman road. Finely-cultivated 
fields skirted our path for some distance, already 
green with young wheat, and giving promise of 
luxuriance such as is seldom seen in Palestine. 
The day was bright and cool, the ground firm 
and smooth, our horses fresh, and our own 
spirits high. Our new companions, too, were 
eager to display the mettle of their steeds, and 
their unrivalled skill in horsemanship. So, 
loosening the rein, we dashed across the gentle 
slopes, and only drew bridle on reaching Bath- 
anyeh, about four miles from Hit. Along our 
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route, for a mile or more, we observed the open- 
ings of a subterranean aqueduct, intended in 
former days to supply the city with water. 
Such aqueducts are common on the eastern 
border of Syria and Palestine, especially in 
Hauriin and the plain of Damascus. Some of 
these aqueducts are nearly twenty miles in 
length ; and even though no living spring should 
exist along their whole course, they soon collect 
in the rainy season sufficient surface water to 
supply the Jargest.reservoirs. Springs are rare 
in Bashan. It is a thirsty land; bat cisterns 
of enormous dimensions—some open, others 
covered—are seen in every city and village. 
It was doubtless by some such “conduit” as 
this thet Hezekiah took water into Jerusalem 
from the upper spring of Gihon, (2 Kings xx. 
20.) 

Scrambliog through, or rather over a ruinous 
gateway, we entered the city of Bathanyeb. 
A wide street lay before us, the pavement per- 
fect, the houses on each side standing, streets 
and lanes branching off to the right and left. 
There was something inexpressibly mournfal 
in riding along that silent street, and looking 
io through half-open doors to one after another 
of those desolate houses, with the rank grass 
and weeds in their courts, and the brambles 
growing in festoons over the doorways, and 
branches of trees shooting through the gaping 
rents in the old walls. The ring of our horses’ 
feet on the pavement awakened the echoes of 
the city, and startled many astrange tenant. Owls 
flapped their wings round the gray towers; daws 
shrieked as they flew away from the housetops ; 
foxes ran out and in among shattered dwellings, 
and two jackals rushed from an open door and 
scampered off along the street before us. The 
graphie ianguage of Isaiah, uttered regarding 
another city, but vividly descriptive of desola- 
tion in any place, came up at once to my mind 
and lips :— Wild beasts of the desert shall lie 
there ; and their houses shall be full of doleful 
creatures ; and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs 
shall dance there.” Isaiah xiii. 21.) 

(To be continued.) 
sonnel 
FARMING IN COLORADO—IRRIGATION. 
Extract from a letter by Bayarp TayYtor, in the Trib- 
une, under date of Golden City, Colorado Territory, 

June 21st. 

It almost seems as if nature were in the 
habit of making a last desperate attempt to re- 
sist the subjugation of her wild unplowed do- 
mains. For afew years the settlers are obliged 
to battle with a combination of hostile influ- 
ences. ‘The drouths of Kansas and the grass- 
hoppers of Utah and Colorado, are exceptional 
agents which have given a false impression in 
other parts of the Union. I found Kansas, as 
you may have noted, a land of rain, of soggy 
meadows, and swollen streams; I find Colorado, 
where farming was pronounced almost hope- 
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less, already crossed by zones of the richest 
agricultural promise. The effect of energy and 
industry upon the soil now shows its fruits ; the 
effect of cultivation upon climate (an agency 
generally underrated) is yet to follow. 

Two days ago Captain Sopris took me out to 
his farm on Clear Creek, about five miles from 
Denver. * « * The undulating 
higher ground across which we struck in a 
straight line, toward Clear Creek, was covered 
with grass, lupins, a multitude of brilliant 
flowering-plants, and cactus. Dry as it appears, 
it furnishes good pasturage during the whole 
year, and irrigation will convert the whole of it 
into grain-fields. I remember that my admira- 
tion of the agricultural capacities of California, 
in 1849, subjected me to many derogatory 
epithets; hence, one who crosses these brown 
plains at the end of summer may laugh incredu- 
ously when I say that all the country between 
the river and the mountains—every upland 
and ridge where water can be made to flow— 
will in time be as rich a farming region as any 
in the East. The capacity of soil to hold mois- 
ture will increase; trees will then grow where 
it would now be hopeless to plant them ; hedges 
will take the place of costly fences, and the 
character of the country will undergo a com- 
plete change. 

Capt. Sopris’s ranche is on a bluff overlook- 
ing the valley of Clear Creek. From the win- 
dow of his parlor I looked out upon several 


miles of beautiful wheat, a long pasture ridge 
beyond, and the grand summit of Long’s Peak 


in the distance. Ten farmers here have united 


their forces, and made a ditch ten miles in 
length, by which their fields are irrigated. 
The usual yield of wheat, under this system, is 
30 bushels to the acre, and the price, up to this 
time, has ranged from 5 to 25 cents per pound. 
You can see that farming, even at the lowest 
rates, is a good business in Colorado. Oats 
produce about 40, and corn 50 bushels to the 
acre; the price ranging from $2 to $5 per 
bushel. 

It is remarkable how soon the farmers have 
adapted themselves to the new conditions of 
their occupation. They seem already to prefer 
the secure yield which irrigation offers, to the 
uncertain prospects of a more varied climate. 
The principal labor and expense is the con- 
struction of the irrigating canal; that once 
made, it is an easy matter to watch and flood 
their fields whenever necessary. This season 
it has not yet been generally needed ; but from 
now until the end of July, when the wheat 
ripens, the process must be frequontly repeated. 
Against the plague of grasshoppers there is no 
protection ; this year, however, promises to be 
free from that scourge. The vegetables in the 
garden at the foat of the bluff were thriving 
finely. But out of 300 grapevines which Capt. 
S. has imported, but a dozen are now living. 
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Although the winters are remarkably mild, 
there are now and then days of such extreme 
cold, that vines and fruit trees of all kinds per- 
ish. 

After dining with the Captain and his 
amiable family, we returned by a road skirting 
Clear Creek to Fisher’s Ranche, where I saw 
600 acres of grain in one body. ‘The entire 
number of acres planted in the Territory this 
year is estimated at 70,000—which will supply 
the wants of the entire population. The more 
sanguine expect to send asmall surplus to Mon- 
tana. I saw that the country to the east of 
Cherry Creek and the Platte is quite as fertile 
as that to the westward, and could easily credit 
the assertion of General Pierce, that the sup- 
ply of water is sufficient, with an adequate 
irrigating canal, to bring under cultivation 
400,000 acres of land. I have no doubt it will 
be found true of all parts of the plains, that 
wherever water can be had, farming will be 
profitable. Even where there are no running 
streams, wells with water wheels driven by 
wind, as in California, may supply their place. 

This morning I left Denver for my mountain 
tour. As far as this place, at the base of the 
first range—a distance of about 15 miles—the 
country is rapidly coming under cultivation. 
Ditches are being carried from Clear Creek 
over all parts of the undulating slope stretching 
down from the mountains, and it was a cheer- 
ing sight to find a large field of the greenest 
wheat upon one of the highest points, in the 
midst of a plain studded with cactus. A short 
distance from Denver, one of the ditches has 
been turned into a natural basin a mile in 
diameter, forming a lake of that extent, around 
which large herds of cattle were grazing. We 
found a number of men at work constructing 
new ditches by a very simple process. Several 
furrows are first plowed, and then the dirt is 
shoveled out rapidly by a broad frame of tim- 
ber, drawn by horses in a lateral direction. 
Our course was sometimes impeded by a number 
of these ditches, which were not yet bridged, 
especially in descending towards Clear Creek, 
which we struck three miles below the point 
where it issues from the mountains. 

Here we were favored by an invitation to 
visit the farm of Mr. Miles, and try the flavor 
of Colorado strawberries. This gentleman, I 
learn, sold his last year’s wheat crop at 18 cents 
per pound, ($10.80 per bushel), and is now 
selling his entire stock of strawberries at $96 
a bushel! The severe winter two or three years 
ago destroyed almost his entire stock of plants, 
but the few he saved are now richly repaying 
him for the loss. Mr. Miles was not at home, 
but his wife welcomed us to their neat cottage 
of concrete, which, with the barn, stables and 
haystacks, already wore an air of old settlement. 


The garden, though still in the rough, was very 
luxuriant. 
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From the Atlantic Monthly. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


One of the subjects which for some time has 
commanded the public attention is that of 
Life Assurance: the means by which a man 
may, through a moderate annual expenditure, 
make provision for his family when death shall 
have deprived them of his protection. 

The number of companies organized for this 
purpose, their annual increase, the assiduity 
with which their agents press their respective 
claims, the books, pamphlets, and circulars 
which are disseminated, and the large space oc- 
cupied by their announcements in the issues of 
the press, all unite in creating a spirit of in- 
quiry on this interesting subject. We propose 
in this article to submit a few statements, the 
collection of which has been greatly furthered 
by recourse to the treatises of Babbage, Park, 
Duer, Ellis, Angell, Buoyon, Blayney, and 
other writers on insurance. 

In the early history of insurance, objection 
was continually made that it was of the nature 
of a wager, and consequently not only unlawful, 
but contra bonos mores ; yet the courts of law 
in England from the first drew a distinction be- 
tween a wager and a contract founded on the 
principle of indemnity, which principle runs 
through and underlies the whole subject of in- 
surance. Lord Mansfield denominated insur- 
ance “ a contract upon speculation,” and it has 


underwriters at this day they are considered 
synonymous. 

Insurance in the first instance was exclusively 
maritime, and great efforts have been made to 
prove its antiquity. Some have endeavored, by 
appeals to Livy, Suetonius, Ulpian, and Cicero, 
to show that insurance was in use in ancient 
Rome, and that it was invented at Rhodes a 
thousand years before the Christian era; while 
others claim that it existed at Tyre, Carthage, 
Corinth, Athens, and Alexandria. 

There is little doubt, however, that it was 
first practised by the Lombards, and was intro- 
duced into England by a Lombard colony, 
which in the thirteenth century settled in Lon- 
don, and controlled entirely the foreign trade 
of the kingdom. After the great fire in Lon- 
don, in 1666, the protection hitherto afforded by 
insurance to ships only was extended to goods 
and houses; and insurance as a contract of in- 
demnity was subsequently extended to human 
life. 

It is a singular fact that the subject of effect- 
ing insurance on lives was largely and excitingly 
discussed on the continent of Europe before it 
had attracted the slightest attention in Eng- 
land; yet at this day it prevails throughout 
Great Britain, while upon the Continent it is 
comparatively unknown ; its operations there 
being chiefly confined to France, the Nether- 
lands, Germany, and Denmark. 





universally been considered as a contract of in- 
demnity against loss or damage arising from 
some uncertain and future events. 

Insurance may be defined generally as “a 
contract by which one of the parties binds him- 
self to the other to pay him a sum of money, or 
otherwise indemnify him, in the case of the 
happening of a fortuitous event provided for in 
a general or special manner in the contract, in 
consideration of the sum of money which the 
latter party pays or binds himself to pay ;” or, 
in the words of an eminent English judge, “ It 
is a contract to protect men against uncertain 
events which in any wise may be a disadvantage 
to them.” 

The contract securing this indemnity is 
called a policy, from the Italian polizza d’ as- 
sicurazione, or di sicurta, which signifies a 
memorandum in writing, or bill of security. 
The sum paid for the indemnity is called a 
premium, or price ; the party taking upon him- 
self the risk being termed the underwriter, be- 
cause his name is written at the bottom of the 
policy, while the person protected by the in- 
strument is called the assured. Says one, 
“The premium paid by the latter and the 
peril assumed by the former are two correlatives 
inseparable from each other, and the union 
constitutes the essence of the contract.” 

Some writers, Mr. Babbage among others, 
use the words “assurance” and “insurance ” 
as having distinct meanings; but with all 


and De Witt produced elaborate works upon 
the subject, while no publication appeared in 
England until twenty years after. These writers 
were followed by Struyck, in 1740, and by 
Kirseboon, in 1743; while Parcieux, father 
and son, St. Cyran, and Duvillard, in France, 
with Kuler, Suchmileh, and Wargentin, in 
Germany, were with great ability pressing the 
subject upon the notice of their countrymen. 
But these efforts led to no practical results, and 
it was reserved for England at a later day to 
illustrate the principles of life assurance, and 
enable the public to enjoy extensively its privi- 
leges. 


land before any companies were organized to 


als; and the first case we find is that of a ship 









In Holland, as early as 1681, Van Hadden 





















































Policies of life assurance were issued in Eng- 








prosecute the business. Like marine policies, 
they were subscribed by one or more individu- 











captain, in 1641, whose life had been insured 
by two persons who had become his bail. The 
policy was subscribed by individual under- 
writers, and an able author observes that the 
case singularly illustrates the connection which 
probably once existed between life and maritime 
insurance, and shows how naturally the latter 
may have sprung from the former. 

No business, with the exception, perhaps, of 
the express system and of photography, has 
grown in the United States so rapidly as that 
of life assurance. There is scarcely a State that 
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has not one or more companies organized for 
the prosecution of this business. There are 
six chartered under the laws of Massachusetts, 
and twenty-six of those organized in other 
States are doing business in this Common- 
wealth. These companies had in foree, No- 
vember 1, 1865, 211, 537 policies, assuring the 
sum of $563,396,862.30. In 1830 the New 
York Life and Trust Company was the only 
life assurance company in New York. At the 
close of the year 1865 there were eighteen com 
panies chartered under the laws of that State. 
They had 101,780 policies in force, assuring 
the sum of $289,846,316.50, while their gross 
combined assets reach the sum of $32,296,- 
832 U3. 

An insurance upon life is defined as “a con- 

tract by which the underwriter, for a certain 
sum proportioned to the age, health, profession, 
aod other circumstances of the person whose 
life is the object of insurance, engages that that 
person shall not die within the time limited in 
the policy; or if he do, that he will pay a sum 
of money to hiw in whose favor the policy was 
granted.” 
- A person desiring to effect an insurance on 
his life usually procures from the office in 
which he proposes to insure a blank form, con- 
taining a series of interrogatories, all of which 
must be answered in writing by the applicant. 
To these answers must be appended the cer- 
tificate of his usual medical attendant as to his 
present and general state of health, with a like 
certificate from an intimate personal friend. 
The party is then subjected to an examination 
by the medical examiner of the company, and, 
if the application is in all respects satisfactory, 
a policy is issued. 

On the death of the party assured, and due 
proof being made theroof, the company must 
pay the full sum insured. The time fixed for 
this payment varies with different companies. 
Some agree to pay at thirty, some at sixty, and 
some at ninety days after the proofs of death 
have been received and duly approved. 

The peculiarity of life assurance companies 
is, that they are required to pay the entire sum 
assured on the happening of a single event, 
making the loss a total one; but in fire and 
marine policies there is a distinction made be- 
tween total and partial loss. 

A clause is usually inserted declaring the 
policy void in case the assured should fall in a 
duel, die by the bands of justice, or by his 
own hand, or while engaged in the violation of 
any public law. An interesting case in point 
is reported in the English books. On the 25th 
of November, 1824, Henry Fauntleroy, a cele- 
brated banker in London, was executed for 
forgery. The Amicable Society of London, the 
first company established in England, had 
written a policy on his life, upon which all the 
premiums had been paid. The rules of the 
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company declared that in such cases the policy 
was vitiated, but the clause was not inserted in 
the instrument. The company resisted pay- 
ment, but a decision was given sustaining the 
validity of the contract, which was, however, 
reversed, on an appeal being made to the House 
of Lords. 

This clause, declaring a policy void in case 
the assured commits suicide, has given rise to 
much litigation. Some companies use the word 
“‘suicide,’’ while others insert the words “ shall 
die by his own haud ;”’ but the courts of law in 
various adjudications have considered the ex- 
pressions as amounting to the same thing. The 
word “suicide ”’ is not to be found in any Eng- 
lish author anterior to the reign of Charles II. 
Lexicographers trace it to the Latin word 
suicidum, though that word does not appear in 
the older Latin dictionaries. It is really de- 
rived from two Latin words, se aud cadere,—to 
slay one’s self. The great commentator on 
English law, Sir William Blackstone, defines 
suicide to be “ the act of designedly destroying 
one’s own life. To constitute suicide, the per- 
son must be of years of discretion and of sound 
mind.” 

In a case submitted to the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York, Chief-Justice Nelson 
settled the whole question. A life company re- 
sisted payment of the amount specified in their 
policy,on the ground that the assured had com- 
mitted suicide by drowning himself in the 
Hudson River. To this it was replied, that, 
when heso drowned himself, he was of unsound 
mind, and wholly unconscious of the act. 

Judge Nelson, after stating the question to 
be whether the act of self-destruction by a man 
in a fit of insanity can be deemed a death by 
bis own hand within the meaning of the policy, 
decided that it could not be so considered. 
That the terms “ commit suicide,” and “ die by 
his own hand,” as used indiscriminately by 
different companies, express the same idea, and 
are so understood by writers in this branch of 
law. That self-destruction by a man bereft of 
reason can with no more propriety be ascribed 
to the act of his own hand, than to the deadly 
instrument that may have been used for the 
purpose. That the drowning was no more the 
act of the assured, in the sense of the law, than 
if he had been impelled by irresistible physical 
power ; and that the company could be no more 
exempt from payment, than if his death had 
been occasioned by any uncontrollable means. 
That suicide involved the deliberate termination 
of one’s existence while in the full possession 
of the mental faculties. That self slaughter by 
an insane man or a lunatic was not suicide 
within the meaning of the law. 

This opinion of Judge Nelson was subse- 
quently affirmed by the Court of Appeals. 

The whole current of legal decisions, the 
suggestions thrown out by learned Judges, and 
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the growing opinion that no sane man would be 
guilty of self-slaughter, have induced several 
new companies to exclude this proviso from 
their policies, while many older ones have re- 
vised their policies and eliminated the obnox- 
ious clause. It is not that any man contem- 
plates the commission of suicide; but every 
one feels that, if there should be laid upon him 
that most feurful of all afflictions, insanity, or 
if, when suffering from disease, he should, in 
the frenzy of delirium, put an end to his ex- 
istence, every principle of equity demands that 
the faithful payments of years should not be 
lost to his family. 

Another important principle, which has in- 
volved much discussion, is, that ‘* the party in- 
suring upon a life must have an interest in the 
life insured.” Great latitude has been given 
in the construction of the law as to this point ; 
the declaration of a real, subsisting interest 
being all that is required by the underwriters. 
In faet, the offices are constan'ly taking in- 
surances where the interest is upon a contin- 
gency which may very shortly be determined, 
and if the parties choose to continue the policy, 
bona fide, after the interest ceases, they never 
meet with any difficulty in recovering. So also 
offices frequently grant policies upon interests 
so slender that, although it may be difficult to 
deny some kind of interest, it is such as a court 
of law would scarcely recognize. This practice 
of paying upon policies without raising the 
question of interest is so ,eneral, that it has 
even been allowed in courts of law. 


(To be concluded.) 


Bishop Ridley asod to read the 101st Psalm 
as the rule by which he resolved to govern his 
family. 
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The following lines, the last of Jane Crewd- 
son’s, author of “The Little While,”’ were dic- 
tated by her after a day of intense suffering :— 

O Saviour! I have nought to plead, 
In earth beneath, or heaven above, 


Bat just my own exceeding need, 
And thy exceeding love. 






The need will soon be past and gone, 
Exceeding great,—but quickly o’er; 
The love unbought is all Thine own, 
And lasts for evermore ! 
— — ree 


ASSURANCE IN CHRIST. 


The first Epistle of John, v. 1—13. 
Can it be right for me to go 
On in this uncertain way— 
Say “I believe,” and yet not know 
Whether my sins are put away ? 
Not know my trespasses forgiven, 
Until I meet Him in the air ; 
Not know that I shall get to Heaven, 
Until I wake and find me there. 


Not know my state till on my brow 
Beams the celestial diadem ; 

Why, surely all the world will know 

That I’m a pardoned sinner then. 
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Must clouds and darkness vail my brow 
Until I dwell with Saints in light ? 

And must I walk in darkness now 
Because I cannot walk by sight? 


And shall I just begin to say, 
‘“‘ Father, thine every word is true,” 
And cast my doubts and fears away, 
When all the world will own it too? 


Is this the way to treat the God 

Who bids me love and trust him now ‘ 
Is this the way to use the Word 

Given to guide me here below ? 


? 


How can I forth to sinners go, 
And tell of grace so rich and free, 
If atl the while I do not know 
Whether that grace has smiled on me? 


How can it be my joy to dwell 
On the rich power of Jesus’ blood, 
If all the while I cannot tell 
That it HAs sealed my peace with God ? 


How can I be like Christ below— 

How like my Lord in witness shine— 
Ualess with conscious joy | know 

His Father and His God as mine? 


O, crush this cruel unbelief, 

These needless, shameful doubts remove, 
And suffer me no more to grieve 

The God whom I do really love, 


Father, I would—and O, how blest, 
Whilst thus I supplicate, to know 

That ong, of all thy mind possessed, 
Thy spirit supplicateth too— 


I would, with humble gladness, say, 
I rest on what my Lord hath doue ; 
And evermore on earth display 
The lovely image of Thy Son. 


I would, whate’er the world might say, 
Whate’er by flesh might be endured, 

Be more and more, each passing day, 
Made like unto my gracious Lord. 


Sweet posture THvs on earth to stay, 
And not be taken by surprise ; 

But catch the earliest dawn of day, 
And see the “ Morning Star” arise! 


———_—+~08—- 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign IntTELLIGENCE.—A dispatch of the 10th 


from London says it is ramored that the plenipoten- 
tiaries of Prussia and Saxony have amicably ad- 
justed all their difficulties, and that peace negoti- 
ations have been constituted. 


News per steamer from Liverpool is to the 4th 
inst. 


Great Britam.—It is reported that the recent 
wet weather in England has destroyed a tenth part 
of the whole wheat crop. 

The Atlantic Telegraph Company held a special 
meeting on the 27th ult, when the Directors pre- 
sented a report congratulating the shareholders on 
the success of the cable, and tkanking those whose 
persevering efforts had achieved that success. The 
imperfect condition of some of the lines in America, 
connecting with the Atlantic cable, had hitherto 
prevented a reduction of the rates, but they hoped 
soon to be able to reduce them. They asked the 
sanction of the shareholders for the issue in stock of 
the balance of the capital, amounting to £805,000, 
and for an application to Parliament for power to 
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increase the nominal capital toa total not exceeding , 


£5,000,000, including the existing capital. The chair- 
man stated that in 55 days, ending with the 21st 
ult., the cable earned £46,048, which would make 
an average of over £837 per day, without allowing 


for First-days and stoppages of land lines; and if} 
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The loss on real estate is roughly computed at from 
$2,500,000 to $3,000,000. A fire at Ottawa on the 
same day destroyed a number of tenement houses, 
and many families lost all they possessed. 

Petitions to the Queen are to be extensively circu- 
lated, asking her to defer the Confederation question 


the exceptional days on which the cable could not{ until the new Parliament is called to settle the de- 


work were excluded, the average would be £960 per 
day. The largest sum taken in one day had been 
£2,008. The desired sanction was granted by the 
company. 

The American Chamber of Commerce in Liver- 
pool has resolved to give a banquet next month to 
those engaged in the cable laying, and to present 
gold medals to four of the principal actors on board 
the Great Eastern, viz. : to Captain Anderson, C. W. 
Field, Canning, the head of the engineering de- 
partment, and the head of the electrical department. 
The Queen has conferred knighthood upon Captain 
Anderson, Prof. Thompson, Canning, and 
Glass, one of the constructors of the cable. 


France.—Extensive inundations had occurred, 
but they were subsiding. Great damage had been 
done by them, and the Emperor had headed a sub- 
scription for the aid of the sufferers. 

Germany.—The King of Hanover has protested 
to all the courts of Europe against the annexation of 
his dominions to Prussia, and appeals to all the 
Powers to aid him against oppression. 

The Duke of Saxe Meiningen has abdicated in 
favor of his son. The latter, on the occasion of the 


taking of the oath of allegiance to him, made a 
speech, declaring it fitting that Prussia should be 
the leader of Germany, and that he had gladly ac- 
cepted the alliance offered by that country, and had 
recalled his troops from the Federal army. 

Both Chambers of the Prussian Diet have adopted 
the government proposal for a prorogation of the 


Diet from the 27th ult. to the 12th of next month. 
The Ministers explained that it was the desire 
of the government that the new session of the 
Diet should be brief, in order to make way for the 
convocation of the North German Parliament. The 
electoral law for the choice of members of this Par- 
liament establishes universal and equal suffrage. 
In the South German States a sentiment in favor of 
accepting the leadership of Prussia in German 
affairs appears to be gaining ground. The govern- 
ment of Baden has formally applied for admission 
into the Northern Confederacy, but Prussia replied 
that for diplomatic reasons she must for the present 
adhere to the Main asthe frontier. The relations 
of Bavaria to Prussia have become more friendly. 


TurKxey.—The Porte has agreed to recognize Prince 
Charles as Hospodar of Roumania. 

The insurrection in Candia is reported as still 
progressing, and the insurgents were marching on 
the capital. Official intelligence states that a battle 
had taken place between 7,000 Christian insurgents 
and 17,000 Egyptian troops. The former commenced 
the attack, and drove the Egyptians back to the sea- 
shore, where they were received on boar-| the vessels 
of the Turkish squadron. 


Centrat America.—The government of Honduras, 
in consequence, it is said, of the suspicious and 
troublesome conduct of certain foreigners, has 
passed a stringent decree relative to strangers visit- 
ing the country. 


Canapva.—A terrible fire occurred at Quebec on 
the night of the 15:h iost. The number of houses 
destroyed is estimated at about 2,000, and 18,000 or 
20,009 persons were rendered homeless. Seventeen 
churches and convents were burned. Four men 
were killed and others wounded by an explosion. 


tails, particularly the school question. The Canadian 
Cabinet was to take final action as to its course on 
the subject, on the 16th inst. 


Domestic.—A correspondence between the Presi- 
dent and the Attorney General, relative to the trial 
of Jefferson Davis, has been published. The Presi- 
dent speaks of the delay in the assembling of the 
U.S. Circuit Court at Richmond, Va., in which the 
prosecution of Davis for treason is pending, and in- 
quires what steps, if any, should be taken by the 
Executive, with a view to a speedy, public and im- 
partial trial. The Attorney General, in reply, says 
that in his opinion there is nothing in the present 
condition of Virginia to prevent the full exercise of 
the jurisdiction of the civil courts, since the several 
proclamations of peace and of the restoration of 
civil order guarantee to them immunity against 
military interference; and that in this particular 
there is no necessity for any further action of the 
President. Congrezs, at its late session, required 
the Circuit Court to be held at Richmond next 
month. But an act was also passed, fixing the 
number of Judges of the U. S. Supreme Court, and 
changing certain judicial circuits, and doubts ex- 
ist whether these changes will not require a new 
allotment of the Judges to the several circuits; an 
allotment which can be made only by the Judges 
themselves, or by Congress, and perhaps only bs 
the latter. Davis is held in military custody at 
Fortress Monroe, to await trial in the civil courts 
No demand has been made for his transfer to civil 
custody. Tue U.S. District Attorney for Virginia 
has been notified that the prisoner would be sur- 
rendered upon requisition, but he declines to make 
one, becanse there is no other place in the district 
where the prisoner can be so safely confined, and 
where his health and personal comfort could be so well 
provided for. The Attorney General suggests that to 
avoid any misunderstanding, an order be issued to 
the commandant at Fortress Monroe, to surrender 
the prisoner whenever demanded upon process from 
the Federal Cour's. 

Tne President has issued a proclamation recom- 
mending the 29th of next month as a day of national 
thanksgiving and prayer. 

The American Freedmen’s Union Commission 
recently held a meeting in Baltimore. The report of 
the General Secretary showed that the Commission 
has sustained during the past year 760 teachers, 
maintained 301 schools, and distributed half a mil- 
lion dollars in supplies; and its organization ex- 
tended into nearly every State, both north and south. 

The steamer Evening Star, from New York for 
New Orleans, foundere i in a violent storm on the 2d 
in+t. at sea, about 180 miles east of the coast of 
South Carolina, and of about 270 persons on board, 
only 24 are tbus far known to have been saved, only 
seven of whom were passeogers. One boat arrived 
at Fernandina, Fla., and two others were picked up by 
vessels at sea, all these having been repeatedly 
capsized; and one, which reached a point on the 
Florida coast, had left the steamer, under charge of 
the second mate, with a load of female passengers, 
all but two of whom were lost before getting near 
shore, and they were drowned in landing. 

A violent storm has prevailed along our eastern 
coast within a few days, and many shipwrecks must 
be expected as the result. 





